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were coming into being. The rapid methods of Bell and
Lancaster gave place to the first dreary days of the London
colleges. Miss Burs tall, teaching in 18 82 in her old school,
the North London Collegiate, submitted to training after
taking a mathematical degree in Cambridge, and to-day
advocates this procedure, namely, first specialisation in
the university, and then a professional course carried on
concurrently with work in the school.1 Miss Buss pre-
ferred mistresses who had had a post-graduate year in a
training college. To-day opinions show more and more
variety. Some advocate a narrow but complete course,
including one academic branch and professional study;
others ask the impossible, and attempt to get into a short
period a wide cultural education and a deep psychological
formation. Others again, despairing of producing a
finished article, undertake to teach the would-be teacher
how to learn, and thus to send out students who will know
how to complete their own education. At least one
training college principal asks quite definitely that
students in training should go over the matter which they
are to teach, and should master thoroughly the textbooks
which they will put into the hands of their pupils. The
Society of the Sacred Heart is concerned with giving both
accurate, if limited, knowledge of the curriculum and
enough professional training to ensure efficient work in
the classroom. If with that the beginner has some wide
general culture, has learnt how to pursue her study inde-
pendently , to use books and to think for herself;
if, moreover, she has learned in the juniorate those
details of school management that ensure the smooth
workings of an educational establishment, those habits
of order, method, punctuality> despatch, discretion, con-
1 Retrospect and Prospect^ S. Butstail, p. 93.